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Torchlight illuminates paddle boats and dinner barges on the 
San Antonio River at sundown. Along the Paseo del Rio, the 
River Walk, sidewalk cafes and gift shops shaded by giant 
cypress and cottonwood trees offer authentic cuisines and 
wares from faraway lands. The Walk winds around to La Villita 
(Little Village), the original Mexican settlement near the Alamo. 
Photograph by Jack Lewis 
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Twin bridges on the east leg of Austin's Loop 111 cross Little 
Walnut Creek. In the background, the Ed Bluestein Boulevard 
portion of the loop begins just south of the intersection wit 
U.S. 290. Photograph by Automation Division 
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ive was also “onpkge ee in an 


Press story on May 10: “The new lir 
nate a dangerous spot on U. S. 77 at tt 
Creek bridge near Forreston. ‘Several fat 
dents have occurred at the bridge.” 

A five-year study completed recently b | 
Highway Department shows ( 

pped fn) 119 to 62 per 100 million vehicle ae 

{8 miles of two lane highways that New 
erted to expressways. The rate of fa- 
per 100 million vehicle miles dropped : 


miles of two lane highways © 
aera and 805 miles of old ao Ye 
s converted to the four-lane ordinary 
4x 308 miles oF ‘before’ and “after” 


Waxahachie-Hillsboro 
Section of I.H.35 Open 


ith the official opening of a 28- 

mile section from south of Wax- 
ahachie to north of Hillsboro, Inter- 
state 35 became a continuous ribbon 
of multilane divided highway sweep- 
ing from the Red River almost to 
within sight of the Rio Grande. 

The traveler can now bid goodbye 
to the narrow bridges, sharp curves, 
and underpasses on the old highway 
which has for a quarter of a century 
been a part of the “Main Street of 
Texas,” from Dallas to Waco, Aus- 
tin and San Antonio. Built for the 
smaller, slower vehicles of a past 
time, the venerable U.S. 77 has in re- 
cent years carried traffic volumes un- 
dreamed of by its designers. 

Splatters of rain did not dampen 


the enthusiasm of some 300 spectators 
who gathered at the overpass at For- 
reston to hear Texas Highway Com- 
mission member J. H. Kultgen of 
Waco announce that the new highway 
would cut the death rate in half for 
traffic between Waxahachie and Hills- 
boro. 

“We are naturally proud,” Kultgen 
added, “to open a highway such as 
Interstate Highway 35K in an area 
where people have made great sac- 
rifices in providing right of way and 
have shown such excellent coopera- 
tion with the Texas Highway Depart- 
ment.” 

The actual ribbon-cutting was ac- 
complished when Kenneth Brewer, a 
member of the Classic Car Club of 


Jackie Knapp, Junior Miss Lake Whitney, and Patty Owen, 
first runner-up for the title, hold the ribbon across the newly 
opened section of I.H. 35E. In the first automobile, a 1948 
Lincoln Continental owned and driven by K. B. Brewer (at 


the door), are John Arden, chairman of the Transportation 
Committee, Waxahachie Chamber of Commerce, and mem- 
bers of the Texas Highway Commission, J. H. Kultgen and 
Hal Woodward. 


Dallas, drove his 1942 Lincoln Con- 
tinental through a ribbon held by 
Jackie Knapp, 1966 Junior Miss Lake 
Whitney, and Patty Owen, runnerup 
in the Miss Lake Whitney contest. 

Riding in the car were Ellis Coun- 
ty Judge Milton Hartsfield, Highway 
Commission members J. H. Kultgen 
and Hal Woodward, and John Arden, 
chairman of the Waxahachie Cham- 
ber of Commerce Transportation 
Committee. 

Hal Woodward was the main speak- 
er at a noon joint meeting of the 
Waxahachie civic clubs. 

“Modern highways such as we are 
dedicating here,’ Woodward said, 
“have proved to be two and a half 


times safer than the old highway cor- 
ridors they replace.” 

Woodward also cited the economic 
benefits of good highways. “Modern 
expressways make plants and busi- 
nesses accessible for movements of 
both goods and workers. 

“Industries of all sizes and new 
commercial establishments have 
found homes here along the new high- 
way. Here, there is elbow room. And 
room for expansion has figured im- 
mensely in industry’s search for new 
plant locations.” 

At the noon luncheon, John Arden 
of the Waxahachie Chamber of Com- 
merce presented a plaque of commen- 
dation to Frederick Reglin Jr., High- 


I.H. 35E, looking south from the Forreston, Texas, overpass where a 28- 
mile segment of the Interstate highway 


was officially opened on May 12. 
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way Department senior resident engi- 
neer in Ellis County, for his outstand- 
ing service. 

District Engineer B. L. DeBerry led 
a delegation from Dallas, where the 
last portion of the Thornton Freeway 
was opened two weeks before. The 
delegation included State Senator 
George Parkhouse, County Judge Lew 
Sterrett, County Commissioner Den- 
ver Seale, County Plan Engineer R. T. 
Gregory, and several representatives 
of the Dallas Chamber of Commerce. 

A 23-man delegation, including Dis- 
trict Engineer Elton B. Evans, rep- 
resented Waco at the event. 

Woodward took note of these dele- 
gations in his closing remarks: 
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“Texas highways are the product 
of close and continuous partnership 
with the people of Texas. You, acting 
through your elected representatives 
and through such organizations as 
chambers of commerce, are highway 
builders, too. 

“Without your unfailing support of 
the highway program, accomplish- 
ments would be only a fraction of 
what they are. You have never let 
down your state and your area for 
lack of awareness of the importance 
of adequate, safe highways. 

“With your help, Texas, Ellis Coun- 
ty, and Waxahachie can have the 
highways necessary for a new era of 
progress, safety and convenience.” 


J. H. Kultgen, Texas Highway Com- 
mission, spoke during the brief cere- 
mony at Forreston opening the new 
section of I.H. 35E and also at a 
noon luncheon in Waxahachie. 
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John Arden, Waxahachie Chamber of Commerce, presents a plaque to Freder- 
ick Reglin Jr., senior resident engineer for the Highway Department in Ellis Coun- 
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ty, honoring him for outstanding service. 


Highway Commission mem 
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ber Hal Woodward, left, and Lyle Hunt, president of 
the Waxahachie Chamber of Commerce, enjoy the proceedings. 


ALO DURO CANYON, the 

leading strata symbol of Texas, 
carved its hallmark to that destinc- 
toit==<- 

.... long before Vance Packard 
published a brace of books with words 
like “Status Seekers” and “Pyramid 
Climbers” in their titles .. . . 

.... and millions of bienniums be- 
fore the Texas Legislature was con- 
fronted with such budgetary prob- 
lems as state parks—or state park- 
ing, for that matter. 

A portion (15,000 acres) of the 
grandeur of this geological wonder is 
the largest of the 59 state parks ad- 
ministered by the Texas Parks and 
Wildlife Department. Of the many 


Luke Datronells dr. 
Travel and Information Division 


thousands of acres making up Palo 
Duro Canyon, those in the park area 
are the most accessible to the public 
for observing the canyon’s biological, 
geological, and scenic wonders. 
Encompassing parts of Armstrong 
and Randall Counties, Palo Duro 
Canyon State Park is located 12 miles 
east of Canyon on State Highway 217 
(Park Road 5). Palo duro is a Span- 
ish term meaning “hard wood.” Prob- 
ably the first European to visit the 
canyon was Francisco Vasquez de 
Coronado—about 1541. 
One writer has described Palo Duro 
“oreat gash in the illimitable 
plains of the Texas Panhandle.” It has 
also been described as the collecting 


thereabouts for about the Dé 
million years. 
In ties more immediate 


as Palo Duro Canyon State Park was 
the scene of a decisive battle between - 
the United States Army troops under — 
General Ranald Mackenzie, and the — 
Comanche and Kiowa Indians. Gen- _ 
eral Mackenzie’s victory over the — 
marauding Indians made the canyon — 
safe for permanent Anglo “American 
settlement. 

The legendary Charles Coodnigeen 
was reputed to be the first rancher _ 


o Duro Canyon. In partnership 
inglishman John Adair, Good- 
ted the first cattle ranch in 
th on and the first ranch in the 
Panhandle. Their famed JA Ranch, 
still in business in part of the canyon, 
had more than one million acres of 
grazing land within its boundaries. 
his month, Palo Duro Canyon 
‘State Park should be much in the 
mind of the vacationer who plans a 
swing through the table-top expanse 
_ of the Texas High Plains. Beginning 
Friday, July 1, “Texas,” a historical 
_ musical drama, will be staged night- 
ly (except Tuesdays) through Septem- 
ber 5 in the canyon’s Pioneer Amphi- 
theatre. (Last summer’s production, 
“Thundering Sounds of the West,” 
was a sound and light show and at- 
tracted 36,000 spectators. ) 
Imagine a theatre under the stars 
with a 600-foot cliff for its backdrop. 


Now your mind’s eye begins to con- 


jure up the uniqueness of this amphi- 
theatre. The Pioneer Theatre seats 
1,300; and during a performance, 
music echoes through Palo Duro 
while dramatic lights play over the 
open-air expanse. 

A memorial to the pioneers of the 
Texas Panhandle, the theatre was 
built by the Texas Panhandle Herit- 
age Foundation, Inc. This nonprofit 
organization’s threefold purpose lit- 
erally set the stage for recreating the 
story of the Panhandle and its pio- 
neers, renewing awareness of the for- 
titude they demonstrated in settling 
this vast and difficult land, and re- 
vealing the hidden beauty of this mag- 
nificent state park. 

“Texas,” written by playwright 
Paul Green and with a cast of 45, 
is a dramatization of that threefold 
purpose. It is also a credit to the 
Lone Star State. And so is Pulitzer 
Prize winner Green, who long ago 


established his reputation with a 
group of best plays of the year. 

His 1966 production in Palo Duro 
is a drama of American history inter- 
twined with native folksongs and 
dances going back to the latter part 
of the Nineteenth Century. Focusing 
on Central Texas and the Panhandle 
country, it combines challenge, hu- 
mor, pathos, and excitement. The 
combination effectively recaps that 
unforgettable era of pioneers, their 
surge west, their hardships and re- 
wards, and their love of the land. 

Palo Duro’s visual appeal has not 
escaped the make-believe of another 
medium: the motion picture. It’s an 
unconfirmed rumor that the legendary 
cowboy star Tom Mix made one or 
more of his later movies in this Texas 
setting. But it’s fact that Hollywood 
moved into these wide open spaces 
and shot outdoor scenes of “The Sun- 
downers,” whose cast included Robert 


Small delights come in big packages, 
when the miniature train makes its 
way among the geological grandeurs 
of Palo Duro Canyon. All Aboard— 
the Palo Duro Burlington and Sad 
Monkey Railroad! 


Balanced Rock 


July means the opening of the Pioneer Amphitheatre in Palo Duro Canyon. This theatre 
under the stars has a 600-foot cliff for its backdrop. Photograph courtesy Texas Parks 


an 


d Wildlife Department. 
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Preston, John Barrymore Jr. and Chill 
Wills. 

Mrs. O. P. Cowart of Canyon, 
whose husband is a concessionnaire 
for the Texas Panhandle Heritage 
Foundation, recalls that some of the 
locales used to film “Horseman, Pass 
By,” a successful novel by Texan 
Larry McMurtry, were the Palo Duro 
Canyon and Claude in Armstrong 
County. If you’re wondering why you 
don’t recall a recent movie by that 
title, it’s because “Horseman” became 
the Oscar-winning “Hud.” Hollywood 
statuettes went in 1963 to Patricia 
Neal, best actress; Melvyn Douglas, 
best supporting actor; and to James 
Wong Howe. 

Considering the myriad of colors 
that typify the Palo Duro region, it’s 
interesting to note that Howe’s Oscar 


oudad and for the alertness of the Texas Parks 
‘e Department photographer who caught the 
atures from his aerial vantage point. These 
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was for the best black and white cine- 
matography! 

The canyon is famous also for its 
great variety of native flora. Mesquite 
and “cedar” (juniper) trees predom- 
inate, but cottonwoods are plentiful 
along the creek bank. Sagebrush, 
noted for its silvery sheen in moon- 
light, and the majestic yucca, dis- 
tinguished by its cluster of creamish 
yellow bells above sword-like leaves, 
are among the many species of plants 
found in Palo Duro Canyon. 

When spring arrives, so do blue- 
bells, buttercups, daisies of all sorts, 
Indian blanket, larkspur, and the 
Bluebonnet, State Flower of Texas. 
Flora in Palo Duro is at its peak 
bloom in late May and June, but some 
flowers spread their palette of colors 
through the summer and fall. 


large sheep are native to the southeast region of Africa 
and the Atlas Mountains on the northwest edge of the 
Sahara, but they also thrive in the U.S. Southwest. 
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Fauna in Palo Duro Canyon reads 
like a quick run-through of a child’s 
coloring book in which “A” is for 
aoudad, “B” is for both badger and 
beaver, and “C” for coyote. E. J. 
Boehm, the park 
whose residence at the entrance of 
the park overlooks the head of the 
canyon, reports a nightly cacophony 


superintendent 


from the coyotes. 

Other animals include deer, fox, 
lizard (those colorful, elusive descen- 
dants of the dinosaurs who lolled and 
preyed here eons ago), opossum, rab- 
bit, raccoon, rattlesnake, and skunk. 

Although research did not turn up 
Africa’s aardvark as native to Palo 
Duro, the Dark Continent is repre- 
sented in the canyon by the afore- 
mentioned aoudad (pronounced aw- 
dad). This large sheep is native to the 


southeast region of Africa and the 
Atlas Mountains “on the northwest 
edge of the Sahara Desert. 

The aoudad’s introduction to the 
United States occurred several years 
ago when some American zoos 
trapped and imported these sheep as 
an added tourist attraction. Because 
their reproduction proved of Xerox 
capacity, the surplus sheep were sold 
to private individuals interested in 
starting their own herds. 

Texas Parks and Wildlife Depart- 
ment (then Texas Game and Fish 
Commission) was impressed with this 
big game animal’s success in New 
Mexico. And in a trade with a ranch- 
er from that state, the Department ob- 
tained 44 aoudads of mixed sex and 
age. 

In 1957, these sheep were released 
in Palo Duro Canyon at two sites— 
near Claude and near ‘Silverton in 
Briscoe County. 

How many aoudad sheep are in 
Palo Duro is anyone’s guess because 
(1) they do not like people and (2) 
they do not favor the wooded area of 
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The Lighthouse 


Canyon State Park. 


the park, although they have, on oc- 
casion, wandered in. Your best 
chance of seeing them with the naked 
eye or through your binoculars would 
be in the canyon area. 

In the past three years, on limited 
hunts with permission of private 
ranchers in the area, 38 of the foreign 
sheep have been killed. The victims 
showed not only the bloody marks- 
manship of their stalkers, but also an- 
other red mark. This latter marking, 
of paint, was discharged from a CO, 
cartridge delivered by a Parks and 
Wildlife biologist in a helicopter. It’s 
from this aerial vantage point that the 
Department tries to keep a tally on 
its imported sheep. 

The last count totaled 82 aoudad, 
but biologists surmise that a number 
evaded the count since none of the 
sheep marked with paint were seen. 

Of the more than 200 species of 
birds seen in Palo Duro Canyon, 
none is more spectacular than the 
golden eagle. If you want to be 
among the lucky bird watchers who 
can add this elusive eagle to their life 
list, the best time to go birding is in 
winter. And it’s found in the wild- 
er back country areas of Palo Duro. 

Palo Duro Canyon State Park is 
one of three parks in the Texas State 
Parks System for which an admission 
fee is charged. (The other two are 
Goliad State Park, located one mile 
south of Goliad on U.S. 183, and 


Longhorn Cavern State Park, 10 miles 
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Horseback riding is just one of many pleasures awaiting the tourist at Palo Duro 


Sie 


southwest of Burnet on U.S. 281 and 
Park Road 4.) Admission is $1 per 
motor vehicle. 

In addition to the Pioneer Amphi- 
theatre, facilities in Palo Duro Can- 
yon State Park include camp sites 
(fee assessed), riding horses (fee), 
shade shelters, picnic areas, lunch 
rooms, ski lift (fee), souvenir shop, 
and miniature train ride (fee). 

Wind and water have been kind in 
their treatment of the gorgeous gorge 
known as Palo Duro Canyon. Ninety 
million years of erosion have created 
such impressive geological monu- 
ments as The Lighthouse (just out- 
side the park boundary), Devil’s 
Tombstone, Capitol Peak, and those 
multicolored formations of sand, 
shale, and silt, the Spanish Skirts. 


Within the span of one day, you 
can watch the canyon’s formations of 
four geologic ages change in varie- 
gated color patterns. Chronologically, 
these geological cross sections formed 
during this quartet of periods: Per- 
mian (200,000,000 years), Triassic 
(130,000,000 years), Pliocene 
(3,000,000 years), and Pleistocene 
(1,000,000 years). 

During that millenium of millenia, 
deposits of caliche, chert, conglomer- 
ate, sandstone, and shale formed the 
interesting rock laminations. 


And breathtaking 


buy—unless time, 


scenery that 
money cannot 
measured in millions of years—is 


money! @ 
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‘The INTERSECTION of Island Drive (Davis 


Drive) and State Highway 358 (Lexington Boulevard) 


in Corpus Christi has engineers seeking new “medicine” 


in an effort to cure the high frequency of right-angle 
accidents. 

Rumble strips added to the pavement in 1964 just 
didn’t get the job done. (See TEXAS HIGHWAYS, De- 
cember 1964.) The accident analysis for two years (be- 
fore and after) indicates that more accidents occurred 
after installation of rumble strips than occurred before! 

Here is a detailed account of what happened: 


One year prior to installation One year after installation 
August 1963—August 1964 August 1964—August 1965 


Total accidents 8 10 
Fatal 1 0 
Personal Injury 4, 4 
Property Damage 3 6 


Analysis of Accidents 


Day 8 9 
Night 0 1 
Weekend or Holiday 1 b) 
Failed to Yield ROW 6 10 
Right Angle 6 10 
Auto Defects 1 0 
Inclement Weather 0 1 


These rumble strips 
were laid near the 
intersection of S.H. 358 
and Davis Drive in 
1964 to warn 
approaching motorists 
of the dangerous 
intersection. But the 
rumble strips 

failed to solve 

the problem. 


Strong Medicine-Wrong Medicine 


Presently there are two 48 x 48-inch STOP signs at 
the intersection, a double section bouncing ball flashing 
beacon, and oversize STOP AHEAD signs on Island 
Drive. Motorists on S.H. 358 have the right of way and 
flashing yellow lights warn them to slow down. Island 
Drive has STOP signs and flashing red lights. 


The annual average daily traffic count in 1964 was 
8,750 vehicles per day on S.H. 358 and 9,950 in 1965. 
This increase in vehicles might account for the one 
more accident in the AFTER period. 

Of the 10 accidents that occurred in the year after 
rumble strip installation, six involved local drivers. 

Two types of drivers seem to be causing the accidents. 
There are those who do not pay attention to their driv- 
ing, as shown by the four accidents when the drivers on 
Island Drive failed to stop before entering the intersec- 
tion. And then there are drivers who stopped but failed 
to look carefully to their left for approaching traffic, as 
shown in the six accidents when drivers stopped and 
then drove into the intersection. 

So District 16 engineers are still looking for stronger 
medicine to solve the intersection headache. @ 


—Russell Reeb 
District 16 
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District 25 litter barrels 
are a bright highway yel- 
low. This one is on U.S. 
287 in Donley County. 
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URING the past year a gener- 
| ous sprinkling of litter barrels 
has been added to the roadside scene 
along Texas highways, to the delight 
of meandering motorists and main- 
tenance men alike. 

Sixteen of the 25 districts of the 
Texas Highway Department expanded 
their litter barrel programs during the 
past 12 months, and the other nine 


plan to follow suit during 1966. 


The welcome sign, “Litter Barrel— 
One Mile Ahead,” greets sojourners 
in every corner of the state, with more 
than 1,000 barrels just down the road 
a piece. Highway Department offi- 
cials hope the barrels will relieve their 
$1.5 million litter-pickin’ headache. 

In a recent survey, district engi- 
neers and maintenance foremen re- 
ported the barrels are well received 
and well used. District Engineer J. F’. 
Snyder of District 21, for instance, 
says, “Based on observations of our 
section foremen, we believe that in 
many areas the amount of litter re- 
maining to be picked up on the road- 
side, after barrels have been in place 
for a while, amounted to only 30 to 40 
per cent of the amount formerly found 
there. We feel the litter barrels are 
well worthwhile.” 

B, L. DeBerry, Dallas district engi- 
neer, writes, “Since our Kaufman 
County Maintenance Foreman, Mr. D. 
L. Adair, reports that right of way 
cleaning work and cost has decreased 
on the sections of highway on which 
he has placed the litter barrels, we 
plan to expand the program gradual- 
ly to include other sites in rural areas 
over District 18.” 

District Engineer W. W. Potter re- 
ports that the litter barrel program 
has definitely reduced the litter on 
District 10 highways, particularly 
large items. “We have received sever- 
al compliments from the traveling 
public.” 


Tommie Pinkard 
Travel and Information Division 


The barrels save taxpayers’ money 
in several ways: District Engineer C. 
N. Parsons in District 22 said that 
one of his maintenance foremen 
found two unserviceable car jacks in 
a litter barrel. “He was pleased that 
they were not tossed into the weeds 
where they could have done extensive 
damage to a mowing machine.” 

Parsons adds: “This is a relatively 
new program and we are of the opin- 
ion that the use of litter barrels will 
increase considerably as the traveling 
public becomes aware of this conven- 
ient roadside service.” 

L. B. Dean, district engineer in Dis- 
trict 3, says, “We have had several 
favorable comments, usually qualified 
by a suggestion that additional bar- 
rels are needed at other locations. 
The foreman is pleased with these 
barrels and has recommended that the 
district begin a permanent program.” 

District 4 (Amarillo) leads the list 
with 120 litter barrels installed along 
its highways, and plans are to add 
more where litter has been accumu- 
lating. Problems encountered include 
trash being burned in the containers 


and overturned barrels. 
“We have solved the turnover prob- 


lem by placing the barrels in racks 
or fastening them so they cannot be 
turned over,” District Engineer 
Charles Smith reports. “We still have 
the burning problem at some loca- 
tions.” 

District Engineer Joe Battle in El 
Paso hopes District 24 has the answer 
to that one. “In the last three weeks 
we have installed seven concrete bar- 
rels. If they work out, then we will 
add more.” 

The barrels generally are installed 
in turnouts, overlooks, and _ other 
places where the motoring public can 
stop safely. They are never located 
on controlled access highways or oth- 
er highways in such a way as to cause 


District 22 has advance signs before 
each of the district's 63 litter barrels. 


In District 19, litter barrels are placed 


on each side of the highway so that 
motorists will not cross oncoming traffic 
to dispose of trash. There are a total of 
90 barrels in the district's six counties. 


vehicles to stop on the highway 
shoulder. 

Almost all district engineers report 
that roadside signs placed one mile 
before the litter barrel have proved 
helpful, while a few prefer to place the 
signs closer, a half mile from the bar- 
rel. 

They agree signs that would en- 
courage traffic to cross the highway 
to reach a litter barrel should not 
be used. The recommended size for 
the signs is 72 inches by 24 inches, 
with black letters six inches high on 
a white reflective background. 

In most cases, the litter barrels are 
d0-gallon drums, painted aluminum, 
with the words “Litter Barrel” painted 
on a black background in 3-inch let- 


LITTER ™ 


SREL 
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ters. Variations on the theme are Dis- 


trict 25’s 12 “highway yellow” barrels 
and District 24’s concrete ones de- 
signed to thwart firebugs. 

The reinforced concrete containers 
in District 24 were designed by Dis- 
trict Maintenance Construction Super- 
intendent L. B. Harrison and Clar- 
ence A. Haynes, maintenance con- 
struction foreman in Alpine. They 
are square, weigh approximately 
1,200 pounds, and have a trap door 
at the bottom to facilitate emptying. 

Initial placing of the new contain- 
ers was in Brewster County at six lo- 
cations. The concrete barrels should 
solve several problems that plague 
maintenance workers; they are too 


heavy to be stolen, and trash may be 


burned in them without damaging 
the paint or the stenciled letters. The 
concrete construction should also dis- 
courage another type of vandalism en- 
countered in District 24—that of teen- 
agers running into barrels with the 
bumpers of their automobiles to dent 
them beyond repair. 

District Administrative Engineer 
Earl F. Wyatt in Yoakum reports that 
District 13 personnel have not expe- 
rienced any significant problems with 
their 107 containers. ““We have noted, 
however, on occasion that people do 
dispose of their household garbage 
in these litter barrels.” 

The disposal of household garbage 
appears to be the most widespread 
problem. In some districts the solu- 


tion has been to move the litter bar- 


rels to other locations, while in other 
districts extra barrels have been 
placed. 

“We found some locations, usually 
near cities, encouraged people to 
bring their garbage to the litter bar- 
rels tor us to dispose of it. We 
moved these barrels to other lo- 
cations,’ Beaumont District Engi- 
neer John G. Keller writes. “In 
one instance we provided an addition- 
al barrel to handle the garbage since 
it was being thrown on the right of 
way for us to pick up. We are han- 
dling more litter than were were be- 
fore we started the program because 
of the household garbage that is find- 
ing its way into the barrels; but, be- 
cause more people are using the bar- 
rels, we believe our over-all cost for 
this item of highway maintenance is 
less.”” 

Potter agrees: “We have encount- 
ered only a few minor problems with 
some local garbage. However, it is 
better to have it in a barrel than in 
the road ditch.” The Tyler district 
has expanded its program from 80 to 
100 barrels during the past year, and 
in some locations they have placed 
two containers because of the heavy 
demand. 

L. D. Cabaniss, district engineer in 


A pickup-mounted litter cage has solved the prob- 
lem of transporting litter collected on Tarrant County 
freeways in District 2. The design is simple and con- 
venient, and it completely prevents paper and other 
trash blowing off the back of the truck, thereby add- 
ing to the litter problem. Loading is through a gate on 
the top, and unloading is accomplished easily through 
the rear gates. The unit is practical and efficient and 
it has been a major factor in keeping our freeway 


system clean. 


—Gene Fuller, Skilled Laborer 
District 2 Shop, Fort Worth 


Paris, notes, “The proper location of 
barrels is very essential and has a 
direct bearing on whether the travel- 
ing public will use them; also the lo- 
cation may sometime have a bearing 
on their use for disposal of house- 
hold garbage.” 

Some districts report barrels have 
been stolen even though they were 
chained and locked to racks. District 
Engineer J. C. Roberts, Abilene, 
solved that problem by having barrels 
placed on permanent foundations. 

District Engineer Travis Long (16) 
and B. L. DeBerry (18) report that 
in their districts lids and barrels are 
chained to metal racks set in concrete. 

Another solution is suggested by 
District Maintenance Engineer John 
L. Wilder of District 14: “Theft prob- 
lems have been reduced by drilling 
holes in the bottom of the barrels to 
allow for drainage and to make them 
unfit for other uses. We find that lo- 
cating the barrels away from popu- 
lated areas reduces the use of these 
barrels for personal dumping grounds 
by local people.” 

The only other problem has been 
that of minor vandalism. No answer 
has been found for it other than re- 
moving barrels that have been re- 
peatedly misused or damaged, which 
is the solution offered by Maintenance 


Engineer R. S. Martin Jr. in Brown- 
wood. 

In an administrative circular dis- 
tributed in March to district engineers 
and division heads, State Highway 
Engineer D. C. Greer commented: 

“This office has been receiving 
favorable reports on the use of lit- 
ter barrels along our highways... . 
There is general agreement that the 
litter barrels help in keeping our 
highways clean and they are being 
well received by the public. 

“Tt is recommended that you review 
your use of litter barrels and pro- 
ceed to make additional installations 
where justified.” 

The comments of District Engineer 
Elton B. Evans of District 9 are rep- 
resentative of the favorable reports 
received by Greer: 

“We plan to enlarge our litter bar- 
rel program as the need arises be- 
cause the public is using the barrels 
very well indeed. 

“We believe litter barrels will be 
used more as people learn that the 
Highway Department provides con- 
tainers along our highways for litter 
to be deposited. Litter deposited in 
one place instead of being scattered 
along the right of way should save 
many man hours in the work of keep- 


ing our highways clean.” 


Austin 
Expressway 
Named 

for 

Ed Bluestein 


“YOU HONOR the Texas Highway Department when 
you honor Ed Bluestein. We thank you for doing 
this,” declared State Highway Engineer D. C. Greer at 
ceremonies dedicating Ed Bluestein Boulevard in Austin 
on May 27. 

A 7.7-mile section of Loop 111, the 36.7-mile system 
that will comprise Austin’s outer loop, was named in 
honor of the “Dean of District Engineers,” Ed Bluestein, 
who retired last year after 41 years’ service with the 
Highway Department. He was district engineer for the 
Austin area for 14 years, following service in that capa- 
city for 10 years in the Atlanta district. 

Under Bluestein’s guidance, the 22.7 miles of the loop 
already completed have seen $8.4 million spent for con- 
struction and $2.2 million for right of way acquisition. 

Orville Miller, supervising resident engineer, was proj- 
ect engineer, taking over from Lawrence Schulz when 
Schulz moved to District 14 headquarters as planning en- 
gineer. 

Mayor Lester Palmer officiated at the dedication that 
was attended by members of the Austin City Council, 
Travis County Commissioners, and representatives from 
industry and the Texas Highway Department. Also- on 
hand were Bluestein’s wife and other members of his 
family. 

“We are all justifiably proud of our highway system, 
and it is due to men like Dewitt Greer, the highway com- 
missioners, and the district engineers,’ Mayor Palmer 
said. 

Councilwoman Emma Long commented that the City 
Council doesn’t often vote together, but they voted 
unanimously to name the boulevard in honor of Bluestein. 

Councilmen Ben White and Travis LaRue also spoke in 


A portion of Ed Bluestein Boulevard (Loop 111) in Austin. 
Farm to Market Road 969 runs east to west, with an inter- 
change just north of where dedication ceremonies were 


held on May 27. 
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State Highway Engineer D. C. Greer (left) chats with 
Ed Bluestein and District 14 Engineer Tom Wood at cere- 
monies dedicating Ed Bluestein Boulevard. The young man 
is Bluestein's grandson, Boyd Randolph Bluestein. 


praise of Bluestein, and councilman Louis Shanks added, 
“We can build highways like this with money, but we 
can’t buy men like Ed Bluestein.” 

District Engineer Tom Wood, Bluestein’s successor, 
said, “This is a real inspiration to highwaymen, to con- 
tribute so that someday they may be so honored. Mr. 
Bluestein’s concern for the traveling public was always a 
major influence in our district.” 

Joe Manor, president of the Greater Austin Association, 
gave tribute to Bluestein for his contributions in other 
ways to the development of Austin. Bluestein is a past 
director and vice president of the Austin Kiwanis Club, 
past director and vice president of the Austin Chamber 
of Commerce, and is a member of Temple Beth Israel. 


Ed Bluestein (center), Austin Mayor Lester Palmer, and 
Mrs. Bluestein cut the orange and white ribbons. Left to 
right are Councilman Louis Shanks, Councilwoman Emma 


Lawrence Schulz (left) was project engineer when con- 
struction began on Ed Bluestein Boulevard, but the proj- 
ect was completed under the supervision of Orville Miller 
(right) when Schulz became District 14 planning engineer. 


Just before the ribbons were cut—orange and white 
in honor of his alma mater, The University of Texas— 
Bluestein introduced his family. Bringing his wife to the 
microphone, he presented her as “The best dollar-a-year 
highway engineer in the country.” She declared that the 
occasion was an honor for the whole family. 

Bluestein thanked the city and the men and women in 
his district office for their cooperation in building the 
highway. 

“I’m very humble today. This is a great honor to me 
and to the Texas Highway Department.” 

Then Bluestein directed his wife to hold onto the scis- 
sors as he cut the ribbons. Ed Bluestein Boulevard was 
areality. 


Long, Travis County Commissioner Lawson Booth (behind 
Bluestein), BPR Engineer L. S. Coy, Councilman Ben White, 
and State Highway Engineer D. C. Greer. 


TEXAS HIGHWAYS looks at 
the mechanics of an 
origin-destination survey 
and the men who made it. 
Future articles will exam- 
ine the results of the survey 
... the recommendations 
that will come from it. . . 
and the eventual highway 
planning and construction 


that may result from-- 


An Origin- Destination 


NSIDE THE WHARTON Sec- 
eee damp maintenance ware- 
house almost 50 men milled about, 
fidgeting with plastic raincoats and 
yellow slickers and bunching in 
small groups to trade opinions on 
whether the Highway Department’s 
latest origin-destination survey would 
come off. 

Outside it rained Gulf Coast style 
with steady drizzles and occasional 
downpours that left big prairies of 
water. 

Weather permitting, the Depart- 
ment was about to take the first step 
to determine present and future high- 
way needs in the Wharton area. 

The citizens of Wharton had ap- 
proached the Highway Commission 


with their highway problems, asking 
& - if ? to) 


x 


nterview Station 


Bill Barron 
Travel and Information Division 


Photographs by Earl Wyatt and Richard Moree 


Department help in solving them. 
They were to get that help and this 
was its beginning. 

Earl Wyatt, District 13’s adminis- 
trative engineer, had come from 
Yoakum to talk with the men who 
were gathered to conduct the survey. 

He reminded them to be courteous 
and polite and said “good manners 
are good public relations.” Be care- 
ful in the wet weather, he told them. 

“These are not ideal conditions,” 
he said as the rain slacked off and 
then came down harder. 

Then Wyatt introduced Hubert 
Hausmann, Planning Survey Divi- 
sion’s Supervisor in charge of the 
Wharton project. 

Hausmann, a veteran of previous 
surveys, took special pains to see that 


To Rosenberg 
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encircle 


Wharton. 


WHARTON 


Origin- Destination Survey 


the men understood the task ahead. 

“Weather permitting,” he said, “we 
are going to conduct a standard ori- 
gin-destination survey. This is the ac- 


cepted way to determine traffic desires.” 


“We want to question motorists for 
their origin, destination and purpose 
of their stop in Wharton,” Hausmann 


A QUESTION OF QUESTIONS: 
(Right) Hubert Hausmann, D-10's 
supervisor for the project, explains 
questions on sample survey sheet. His 
listeners from left are Odus Crum- 
ley and Ray Brown, both D-10 station 
supervisors; Robert E. Ripple, engi- 
neering technician I; Edward A. Riha, 
senior resident engineer; and Connie 


L. Richter, skilled laborer. 


interview stations — 


e 


Study for Wh 


said as the light green interview 
sheets were passed out. 
“We hope to find out how to plan 


highway facilities to serve motorists 


in the future,” he said. He urged 
the survey crew to be “pleasant and 
businesslike and know what questions 
to ask.” 

“And,” he cautioned, “don’t let 
a motorist get your goat. If someone 
cusses you a little and then laughs, 
just thank him .. .” 

Calling attention to the interview 
sheets, Hausmann explained that sur- 
veyed vehicles were to be classified as 
passenger cars or trucks. Cars were to 
be classified further as Texas or out- 
of-state. Trucks were to be labeled as 


panel or pickup, single unit-two axle, 
single unit-three axle, or combination. 

Only outbound motorists were to 
be interviewed. If the trip began out- 
side Wharton, the station of entry was 
to be checked. (The six stations are 
numbered on the map.) The men 
were to get the street address or 
name of business for trips originating 
in Wharton. 

The last question on the survey 
sheet asked the purpose of the stop if 
the driver had an origin outside 
Wharton and stopped in the city. 

“Some people resent such a ques- 
tion,” Hausmann said, “so follow up 
with ‘work, business, medical, so- 
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He told the survey crews to avoid 


asking anyone “Are you coming from 
home?” He may have stopped at work 
and then left the office, Hausmann 
said. 

He told them to be careful in lead- 
ing the questioning too much. 

“If you say, ‘You’re coming from 
New York City,’ he'll say, ‘uh, huh.’ ” 

The survey was to be taken on out- 
bound traffic only, and Hausmann 
told the men to be sure to get the 
name of the community where a 
motorist was going. 

“Let’s not have any origins and 
destinations in the same place,” he 
said. (A trip is considered one-way 
travel between two points.) “There’s 
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TO YOUR POSTS, MEN: Each member of the survey crew picks a car at this 


interview station on the outskirts of Wharton. Flagman keeps inbound traffic 


moving smoothly. 


always the guy who says, ‘I come 
from E] Campo’ and when you ask 
where he’s going he says, ‘I’m go- 
ing to E] Campo.’ ” 

Finally, Hausmann explained what 
he called the “N/A” motorist. “For 
the one guy in a 100 who won’t an- 
swer up because he feels you're tak- 
ing away his rights,’ Hausmann in- 
structed the men to write “N/A” for 
“no answer’ on the interview sheet. 

In less than an hour, the survey 
briefing was finished. But not the 
rain. It continued all day and the day 


after that. The survey was postponed 
and postponed again, and it was al- 
most a week before the men got a 
chance to benefit from the briefing. 

Then they returned like a tiny 
army, dividing into groups to do their 
part in helping conquer traffic 
trends in the Wharton area. 

Some of the interview stations 
needed 10 men while others got along 
with three or four. District 13 fur- 
nished all the workers except the sta- 
tion supervisors who came from the 
Planning Survey Division. 


The surveyors, who had traded 
their rain gear for sun-shielding west- 
ern hats, worked from 10 a.m. to 6 
p-m. These hours were selected so 
drivers on the way to work would not 
be inconvenienced. But to many a 
tired interviewer’s chagrin, the peak, 
often hectic, five o’clock traffic was 
included. 

Thousands of motorists had their 
first person-to-person contact with 
the Highway Department as the inter- 
viewers went about their work. 


They questioned harried house- 


Jerome Hadash (left), engineering technician | from Wharton, zips through ques- 
tions for colorfully dressed motorist, while (below) a friendly driver smiles on Charles 
F. Svatek, common laborer from Wharton. 


wives chauffeuring children to the 
dentist, teen-agers killing time in their 
fathers’ cars, burly truck drivers 


bringing chemicals from the Coast, 
and farmers and ranchers hauling 
livestock and produce. 

Soon the interviewers had their ap- 
proaches down pat: 

“Howdy, I’m from the Highway 
Department and we...” 

“Hello, I’d like to ask you a few 
questions...” 


“Howyadoing, got a few questions 
9? 


rry Stacy, front, and Ronal 


The motorists almost always co- 
operated, but not without a few com- 
plications. Many were curious and 
beat the interviewer to the punch 
with “What are ya'll doing?” “We 
gonna get a new freeway?” 

Others answered more than the 
questions: “We sure do need a new 


99 


highway out on . or, “I always 
pay my school taxes and you haven’t 
fixed the street in front of my house 
yet.” 

There were the inevitable misun- 


derstandings. 


d Walker journeyed to Wharton from the county resi- 
dency at Edna to question motorists. 


“Where are you coming from?” 
one interviewer asked a farmer. 

“T’m from El Campo,” the farmer 
replied, “but [’ve lived in Wharton 
for the last three years.” 

So it went until 6 p.m. when the 
last car was stopped and the last 
motorist was questioned. 

Then the road signs and other 
equipment were loaded into highway 
yellow pickup trucks, and the army of 
interviewers withdrew, tanned faces 
and carefully guarded green survey 


sheets their only signs of battle. @ 
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Monument to 


Times Past 


DEEP in the brush country 15 
miles west of Pearsall and _ vis- 
ible from F.M. 140, stands the old 
ghost courthouse of Frio County. 

The courthouse was built in 1876 
in the bustling little cowboy capital 
of Frio City. Now the bustle is gone, 
and today the townsite, the court- 
house, and its square are all part of 
the Slaughter Ranch. 

But there were wild West days in 
its past. Indians raided the community 
until 1877, and notorious gunman 
John Wesley Hardin is said to have 
killed a man on the courthouse 
square. 

There were gay days, too. The sec- 
ond floor of the old courthouse was 
the scene of grand balls as well as 


of court sessions. O. Henry, who spent 
two years in the area, attended dances 
in the old building. 

Then the railroad came through. 
But it went to Pearsall, not Frio City, 
and in 1883 Pearsall also won the 


county seat election. So the cowboys, 
the Indians, and the gunmen all de- 
parted Frio City, leaving only the 
gaunt, stone courthouse to sustain the 
ghosts and the memories of past 
glory. 
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DISTRICT 12 and the Houston 
Urban Project have a new scheme to 
thwart that menace to the freeway— 
the wrong-way driver. | 

Many of the most serious accidents ) 
on high speed freeway lanes can be 
directly attributed to vehicles moving 
the wrong way, and because of this 
District 12 and Houston Urban Proj- 

- ect personnel have been investigating 


ber a the use of special delineators as a 
ae an deterrent. 
2s As a result of their investigations, 


new bi-directional delineators have 
been installed on an experimental 
basis on the portions of I.H. 10 and 
U.S. 59 in Houston recently opened 
to traffic. When motorists are mov- 
ing in the proper direction, the delin- 


eators are white. However, the delin- 


A bright red warning arrow set in the pavement confronts wrong-way drivers eators reflect a warning red to driv- 


who attempt to enter this exit lane. But to drivers exiting, the arrow is white, 


ers going the wrong way. 
pointing the proper direction. 5 z 


The delineators are made of mythyl 


Historic Project Underway 
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District 17 engineers hope to relieve traffic with a half-cloverleaf interchange 
at this busy intersection on the northwest corner of the Texas A&M campus. Track 
in foreground will be removed for a grade separation structure. 


“IT WAS A MIGHTY historic 
moment for us when the first train 
rolled across the new tracks at 
College Station on April 18,” reports 
John Blasienz. 

It was indeed historic. After more 
than 26 years of negotiations, the rail- 
road portion of the proposed half- 
cloverleaf interchange for F. M. 2154 
and F. M. 60 was complete. 

Blasienz, construction engineer for 
District 17, explained that the 
job was complicated because of nego- 
tiations among A&M University, two 
railroad companies, a telephone com- 
pany, the City of College Station, the 
Bureau of Public Roads, and the 
Highway Department. 

Oscar Crain, district engineer at 
Lubbock, wants to be one of the first 
persons to drive over the new inter- 
change. He claims he has the right. 
He worked on the project, off and 
on, from its inception in 1932 until 
he left the district in 1957. 

James O’Connell, supervising resi- 
dent engineer, hopes the interchange 


will be finished this fall. 
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mycrylate plastic with a prismatic re- 
flective surface encapsulated within 
the plastic. The reflective surfaces are 
highly efficient and very directional. 
The delineators are installed at 40- 
foot centers as part of the lane 
markers. 

On exit ramps, the markers are in- 
stalled in the shape of arrows. The ar- 
rows point in the direction of traffic 
and appear white to the traffic mov- 
ing in the proper direction. Drivers 
moving the wrong way are confronted 
by bright red arrows pointing direct- 
ly at them from the surface of the 
pavement. 

On the basis of other experimental 
installations, the Houston Highway 
Department engineers expect the de- 
lineators to be of immeasurable aid 
in eliminating the problem of wrong- 
way drivers. They have proved to be 
effective and driver reaction to them 
has been good. 


William L. McClure, Urban Administrative Engineer 
Houston Urban Project 


Other shapes, materials, and colors the Houston Urban Project, District 
12, Austin offices of the Highway 
Department, the City of Houston, and 


the Bureau of Public Roads. @ 


were investigated, and the style chosen 
appears to be the most desirable. The 
research was a coordinated effort of 


ie 
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The new plastic markers on Houston freeways are highly reflective, showing 
white to traffic in the right direction, red to traffic facing the wrong way. 
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On Interstate 35 


All the Comforts of Home 


WO SAFETY REST AREAS on 
pee: 35 between George- 
town and Round Rock in Williamson 
County are the locations for the first 
comfort stations to be built by the 
Texas Highway Department. 

Construction is underway at the 
two sites, where picnic arbors serve 
north and southbound traffic, and all 
facilities should be complete by the 
middle of September. 

In an area of 1,366 square feet, 
each comfort station will contain 
eight toilets, four wash basins, mir- 
rors, electric hand dryers, and a 
wastepaper disposal unit. Also 
planned for each building is a locked 
storage area for maintenance equip- 
ment. 

The building will be constructed of 
brick, with a poured concrete roof 
over steel frame. The ceiling will be 
plastered, while outside the roof will 
be covered with a white plastic film. 
Terrazzo flooring and painted con- 
crete block inside walls complete the 
construction. 

In addition to the comfort stations 
and picnic arbors, each of the safety 
rest areas will have a fireplace and 
drinking fountain for each arbor. 

Another new feature in the safety 
rest areas will be the information dis- 
play centers. The roofed 10'6'x 3'6" 
display cases will provide state-wide 
and local travel information, and a 
dispenser unit with travel maps and 


other materials will be mounted at 
each end of the case. 

A compass plaque mounted. in the 
base support of the display case will 
aid motorists in orienting themselves. 

The safety rest areas will be well 
lighted for the convenience of those 
who stop at night. At the two areas 
where comfort stations are now un- 
der construction, wells and septic 
tanks have been dug, but in other lo- 
cations it will be possible to use muni- 
cipal water and sewage systems. 

Plans for the buildings and land- 
scaping for the Williamson County 
safety rest area improvements were 
done at the direction of District 14 
by the Maintenance Operations Divi- 
sion. Travis Brown, engineer of build- 
ings and real estate, and Roy Rod- 
man, head of the landscape section, 
worked closely with District 14 per- 
sonnel in drawing up the plans. Light- 
ing studies were conducted by High- 
way Design Division. 

District 14 Senior Resident Engi- 
neer John C. Burks is the inspector on 
the project, and Orville G. Miller is 
supervising resident engineer. Chand- 
ler Construction Company of Hearne 
is contractor. 

Eventually, virtually all rest areas 
on Interstate routes will be equipped 
with information centers and comfort 
stations similar to the ones under 
construction near Georgetown. 

Eight other rest area comfort sta- 


tions are currently being planned. 
They are: 

In Ward County on IH 20 two 
miles east of Pyote—Improvement 
of rest area, building two comfort sta- 
tions and lighting facilities. 

Hill County on IH 35W near Itasca 
—Construction of rest area including 
two comfort stations, water system 
and lighting. 

Harris County on IH 10 east of 
Spur 330 east of Houston—Con- 
struction of rest area including com- 
fort stations, water system and light- 
ing. 

Hays County on IH 35 two miles 
south of Kyle—Reconditioning rest 
area including one comfort station, 
water system and lighting. 

Bexar County on IH 10 a mile west 
of Farm to Market Road 1518 east 
of San Antonio—Reconstruction of 
rest area and construction of comfort 
stations, water system and lighting. 

Harrison County on IH 20 about 
3.4 miles east of FM 450 west of 
Marshall—Construction of rest area 
including comfort stations, water sys- 
tem and lighting. 

Orange County on IH 10 a mile 
east of Cow Bayou west of Orange— 
Construction of comfort station and 
water system. 

E] Paso County on IH 10 two miles 
northeast of Fabens—Reconstruc- 
tion of rest area including comfort 
stations, water system, lighting. ™ 


A model of the first comfort stations now being built on 


I.H. 35 near Georgetown (above). 
Information display centers at safety rest areas will pro- 


vide state-wide and local travel information (below). 
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40 Years 
District 19 


Nolan D. Redfearn, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 


35 Years 


Construction Division 
Olof A. Philippi, Supervising Office Engineer 


Accounting Division 
Alfred S. Cohn, Assistant Fiscal Officer 


District | 
*Jesse T. Stanley, Semi-Skilled Laborer 


District 8 
Dee J. Carman, Skilled Laborer 


District 15 
Monroe B. Hagemann, Supervising Construction Engineer 
George S. Perez, Skilled Laborer 


30 Years 


Materials and Tests Division 
John C. Middleton, Maintenance Foreman II] 


District 12 
John S. Griffith, Senior Resident Engineer 


District 13 
Wilbert O. Landbeck, Semi-Skilled Laborer 
James W. Scherrer, Skilled Laborer 


District 18 
Allie D. Baker, Skilled Laborer 


25 Years 


Automation Division 
Richard B. Hicks, Semi-Skilled Laborer 


District | 
Robert M. Rakestraw, Maintenance Construction Foreman II 


District 4 
Harold M. Brown, Engineering Aide IV 


District 5 
Lloyd E. Killough, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 


District 8 
William C. Cummings, Field Survey Worker III 


District 12 
Benjamin C, Calfee, Engineering Aide IV 
Christene L. Parsley, Engineering Aide IV 
William J. Standley, Master & Pilot 


District 15 
Matthew K. Quinney, Skilled Laborer 


District 16 
Domingo R. Moreno, Skilled Laborer 
Reinholdt R. Sievers, Skilled Laborer 


District 19 
William H. Payne, Skilled Laborer 


District 20 
Dan L. Morton Jr., Accountant III 
District 22 


John R. Green, Engineering Aide [V 
Cruz Sanchez, Semi-Skilled Laborer 


District 24 
Roy J. Greer, Shop Foreman IV 


District 25 
Maynette Stiner, Draftsman III 


* Retired 


RETIREMENTS 


Motor Vehicle Division 
Allen B. Couch, Chief of Vehicle Titles 


District | 
Floyd B. Smith, Draftsinan III 


District 9 
Jack C. Boyse, Maintenance Construction Foreman I 


District 10 
John H. Lawrence, Maintenance Construction Superintendent 


District II 
Loyd B. Smith, Skilled Laborer 


District 12 
Alphonse W. Juenger, Skilled Laborer 
Jaroslav V. Pokorny, Engineering Aide IV 
Angus M. Ryan, Master & Pilot 


District 13 
William F. Wagner, Semi-Skilled Laborer 


District 14 
Max Barth, Semi-Skilled Laborer 
Oscar C. Thoresen, Assistant Fiscal Officer 


District 15 
Jose A. Arocha, Semi-Skilled Laborer 
James D. Duff, Semi-Skilled Laborer 
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UNDREDS OF POUNDS of 
saddled 
_ with an uninvited cargo of intrepid 
_ cowboy, erupt from the chute. The 
__ crowd in the stands watches intently 
as determined animal and determined 
rider attempt to give no quarter in 
this, the most bone-splintering sport 
in the country. When the buzzer 
s sounds and the churning dust settles, 
only one of them will be victorious. 
_ For these are the rules of rodeo, one 
of the roughest sports in the country. 
s But as rough as it is, rodeo has a 
ready audience in Texas. The listings 
as a for the month of July in the “Calen- 
_ dar of Events,” a semiannual publi- 
cation of the Highway Department, 
afford impressive proof of the popu- 
larity of this sport. 

The Texas Almanac records the 
“first rodeo on record” as being held 
at Pecos in 1883, a contest between 
the cowboys of two ranches. To cele- 
brate the Fourth of July that year, 
citizens of Pecos set up prizes for a 
cowboy contest which was held on 
a dusty flat near the courthouse. 
‘ Spurred on by the prize money, rop- 

ers and riders wildly contested down 


I. I Brahman _orneriness, 


the main street. 

And the rodeo, pretty much as we 
know it today, was born. 

The rodeo emerged as the natural 

~ result of the cowboy’s need for rec- 

reation. Range lands, devoid of games 
or amusements, were lonely lands. So 
cowboys, utilizing the things they 
knew best (horses, cattle, and ropes), 
created their own recreation. 

And they saddled their sport with 


the name “rodeo,” a Spanish word 


meaning “roundup.” 

There are no salaries nor contracts 
in rodeo. In fact, each contestant 
must pay an entrance fee before he 
can compete in any event. Thus, 
the rodeo is one of the few sports in 


Git Along Little Dogie 


pal Pootises 200 eo ta oa 


July is Rodeo Month in Texas—and there is no greater amateur rodeo in the 


his a OE ie ay 


world than the one at the Texas Cowboy Reunion in Stamford. Dedicated to 
the preservation of the Old West, the Reunion was started in 1930 as a non- 
profit community enterprise. Eyery July some 500 participants and thousands 
of spectators converge on this town in the heart of West Texas. 


which participants pay for the privi- 
lege of such a risky way to make a 
living. 

But year after year, despite no 
guarantees, contestants gladly pay 
their fees to compete for a healthy 
chunk of the prize money offered for 
the top performances in such events as 
calf roping, steer wrestling (bull- 
dogging), and Brahman bull riding. 

Of all of them, calf roping has 
long been the favorite participation 
event in any rodeo. It is also the event 
requiring the most skill. As far back 
as the turn of the century, Texas cow- 
boys got so taken with roping that 
they neglected their work to practice 
“fairgrounding”’ steers. 

On the other hand, Brahman bull 
riding was not tried in Texas until 
the mid-1920’s, when an alert rodeo 
producer made these hulking, curious- 


looking creatures a part of the pro- 
gram. The Brahman event quickly 
became a rodeo must. 

All the events of rodeo add up to 
a rousing crowd pleaser full of thrills, 
spills, and in rare instances, kills. 

More than just a crowd pleaser, this 
is a sport that also has its participants 
coming back for more of the same, in- 
juries notwithstanding. Rodeoing (if 
there is such a word) evokes the kind 
of loyalty expressed by an injured 
contestant as he was being taken out 
of the arena with injuries that would 
bar him from active participation for 
more than a month. 

Asked if he were going to give up 
this spine-jolting way of making a 
living, he replied proudly: 

“Why, no, it’s mah profession.” 


—Luke Patrenella Jr. 
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Maintenance Funds Allotted for 1966-67 


A $62.9 million maintenance bud- 
get for the Highway Department was 
approved by the Texas Highway Com- 
mission on June 10. 

The budget covers all features of 
roadway light maintenance for the 
fiscal year beginning September 1, 
1966, and ending August 31, 1967. 
It does not cover projects for which 


the Department lets contracts. 

The budget appropriations were al- 
lotted to the Department’s 25 high- 
way districts and its Maintenance Op- 
erations Division in Austin. 

A total of $59.6 million was as- 
signed to the districts and $2.5 mil- 
lion to the state maintenance contin- 
gent fund for extraordinary expendi- 


North-South Freeway 
for Dallas-Fort Worth 


The Texas Highway Commission 
has authorized planning of a full 
north-south freeway to serve the bur- 
geoning mid-cities area of the Dallas- 
Fort Worth metropolitan complex. 

The Commission action approved 
extension of State Highway 360 from 
Interstate 20 in Tarrant County south 
to a connection with U.S. 287 in Ellis 
County. 

State Highway Engineer D. C. 
Greer was directed to begin prepara- 
tion of maps and displays for a pub- 


lic hearing on the new traffic artery. 

The Commission noted that the re- 
cently completed Dallas-Fort Worth 
regional transportation study revealed 
the need for ultimate extension and 
development of a major north-south 
traffic facility to serve Arlington, 
Grand Prairie, and other cities be- 
tween Dallas and Fort Worth. 

An analysis of current traffic de- 
mands indicates an immediate need 
for planning extension and develop- 
ment of the highway. @ 


tures caused by floods, fires, and oth- — 
er unanticipated emergencies. 

The remainder was earmarked for 
operation of the Galveston-Bolivar 
Ferry and the Baytown Tunnel. 

The Commission also approved a 
separate appropriation of $1.5 million 
for installation of traffic control sig- 
nal lights, special signing and delinea- 
tion, lighting of high accident loca- 
tions, control of access with barriers 
on selected highway sections and oth- 
er traffic safety improvements. 

The average cost per mile for road- 
way light maintenance for all Texas 
highways for the next fiscal year is 
estimated at $941, an increase of $3 
over the current year. As of June l, 
1966, the Highway Department was 
maintaining 63,364 miles of highways 
and farm and ranch to market roads. 
This represents an increase of 1,104 
miles to the system since June 1, 
1965. 

Modern multilane highways require 
more elaborate maintenance. More 
than 300 miles of freeway and multi- 
lane divided highway mileage have 
been added annually to the Texas 
highway system in the last several 
years. 


Bids in for Longest Planting Project 


A 71-mile landscape planting proj- 
ect, the longest such project in the 
history of the Texas Highway De- 
partment, was among 64 highway 
jobs the Department accepted bids 
on in June. 

The project, on Interstate 20, ex- 
tends from the Kaufman County line 
across Van Zandt and Smith counties 
to the S. H. 135 interchange between 


Kilgore and Gladewater in Gregg 
County. 

More than 20 different kinds of 
trees and shrubs will be included in 
the planting. In addition to such fav- 
orites as dogwood and redbud, plant- 
ing will include 9,590 climbing rose 
bushes, 5,872 yupons, 1,825 clumps 
of Pampas grass and 1,262 slash 


pines. 


The project, which will cost an 
estimated $150,000, will be one of 
the Department’s first major projects 
under the 1965 Highway Beautifica- 
tion Act. 

The Highway Department has pio- 
neered highway beautification. A 
continuing program of making road- 
sides attractive has been in operation 
in Texas for the past three decades. 


ys, but the problem is a 


ccording to the Beau- 


umphrey, maintenance and 
on foreman for the Anahuac 
Beaumont District 10, can 
improvement in the highway 
j problem. ‘Folks are learning to 
r barrels. Before the barrels were 
beside the road, the situation 
scute,' he said. 
''People are using the barrels more 
id more, but there are still boxes, sacks 
other papers along the highway. But 
e motorist is improving. 
"Keeping the roadsides free of trash 
a duty of the motorists, but highway 
crews are kept busy cleaning up care- 
lessly dropped trash and trash that over- 
flows from litter barrels." 


HART OFFERS TIPS 


Marshall News Messenger— 
"Tips to help in presenting requests be- 
fore the Texas Highway Commission 
were given by Weldon Hart of Austin, 
executive vice president of the Texas 
Good Roads Association as he addressed 
the Marshall Rotary Club. 
"Hart listed them as presenting a 
unified front and keeping the needs of 
the whole area in mind. He said, ‘The 
commission is not anxious to step into 
family fights. A highway system doesn't 
stop at county and city lines. More and 
more the commission is having to take 


the area Satlook and so should the cities 


and counties of the area.’ 


"A ‘balanced system of highways’ was 
heralded as a key factor for the benefit 
of cities and rural areas. He commented, 
‘With the Highway Department handling 
state funds, money can be placed where 
it is most needed and in a timely way.’ "' 


BRAKE A MISTAKE 


. Paris Daily News editorializes—''Con- 


~gress would make a serious mistake 


should it cut back or ‘stretch out' Inter- 
state Highway federal aid as an anti- 
inflationary measure. 

"In our opinion, Congress not only 
should assure completion of the present- 
ly planned Interstate system by 1972, 
but it should be preparing to extend the 
program beyond that date to further ex- 
pand the system. 

"The federal-state highway program 
is not a good anti-inflation or recession- 
recovery tool. It cannot be turned on 
and off quickly enough for those pur- 
poses, and the attempt to do so would 
only result in huge waste and a longer 
lag between the demand of, and provi- 
sion of, traffic facilities. 

"The Texas Highway Department is 
already inconvenienced by the nearing 
completion of this state's part of the 
Interstate Highway program. 

“Completion of the Interstate sys- 
tem will save at least 8,000 lives annual- 
ly, more than our own casualties so far 
in the Viet Nam war. But the main point 
is that a long range national public works 
program should not be upset for short 
range economic policy purposes. 
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YOU CAN'T GET THERE FROM HERE 


Texas City Sun complains—''Maybe 
we ought to take a tip from our local 
industries and organize a ‘Hard Hats 
for Highways’ campaign in the Texas 
City area. 

“In terms of super highways of the 
‘soaring sixties,’ Texas City is virtually 
isolated. You just can't hardly get here 
from there or there from here without 
traveling over outdated two-lane roads. 

"Ed Mabry, president of the Texas 
City Chamber of Commerce, expressed 
it well: ‘The highway situation doesn't 
look much different now than it did two 
or three years ago even though a lot of 
new roads have been announced.’ "' 


FM ROAD REPORT 


Big Spring Daily Herald comments— 
"Some revealing facts were included in 
the Texas Highway Department's an- 
nouncement of its 1966 farm to market 
road program. 

"New work done in 1965 amounted to 
$23,000,000, and at this rate, Texas will 
have a billion dollar value in its FM 
system within five years. Now there are 
38,200 miles of this class of road in 
Texas, and the goal is 50,000. 

"This gives some idea of the scope 
of the system, but it does not adequate- 
ly reflect one other important element— 
quality. Many if not most of Texas’ FM 
roads are the equal or better than first 
class highways in many other states. A 
salute is in order for the Texas Highway 
Department for this excellent record.” 
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Sitting Pretty 


No one was seriously injured, but 


Invitation To Travel Texas : 

The immense variety of Texas pleas-— 
ure travel is portrayed in an entirely | 
new edition of the popular travel bro- | 
chure, “TEXAS—America’s Fun-tier,” | 
released June 12 by the Texas Highway 
Department. sa 

The 32-page color brochure incorpor- | 
ates maps, photographs and art work | 
in a glossy, magazine-style format. It 
provides the traveler with a short, vivid | 
course in Texas geography, spiced with 
colorful pictorial glimpses of things to 
__ ___ see and do in the “Friendship State.” E 
5. “TEXAS—America’s Fun-tier” is 


available on request to the Travel and | 


there was a freak result when a Highway 
Department truck loaded with a 600-gal- 
lon tank of asphalt tangled with a 600- 
gallon asphalt repair pot and a utility 
pole. The accident happened on U.S. 
385 in Whitharral, north of Levelland, 
wrote District 5 reporter Joel Willson. 
The. real villain was the driver of a 
slow-moving vehicle who decided sud- 
denly to turn left just as he was being 
passed by the truck towing the asphalt 
pot. When the driver of the Highway 
truck turned sharply to the right to 
avoid a collision, his truck turned over 


ween a 


Front Berident on U.S. 385, District 


Cover Story 


completely in the borrow ditch and 
came to rest on its wheels after breaking 
the utility pole. The asphalt pot landed 
on top of the asphalt tank in the truck. 

Fortunately, the driver and his pas- 
senger escaped with minor cuts and 
abrasions. The other vehicle was not 
touched, and the driver sped away so 
quickly no one was able to get a de- 
scription of him or his car. 


The April cover of TEXAS HIGH- 
WAYS so inspired Mrs. Maxine Tomlin- 
son of the District 4 accounting office 
that she ordered a lithograph print. 

The popular cover, a bluebonnet scene 
by Porfirio Salinas of San Antonio, has 
drawn more comment and requests for 
copies from our readers than any other 
cover in the magazine’s history. 


Information Division, Texas Highway 
Department, P. O. Box 5064, Austin, — 
Texas 78703. It is also being distributed | 
to travelers who stop in the Highway De- 

partment Tourist Bureaus. : 


Dear Readers: 


Please, please let us know your new 
address when you move. We don’t want 


to lose you, but that’s what’s going to 
happen if we don’t know where to send 
your own personal copy of TEXAS 
HIGHWAYS. And don’t forget your 
ZIP code! 


TEXAS HIGHWAY COMMISSION 


HERBERT C. PETRY JR. Chairman 
HAL WOODWARD Member 
J. H. KULTGEN Member 


D. C. GREER State Highway Engineer 


Texas Highways 


TEXAS HIGHWAYS, official journal 
of the Texas Highway Department, is 
published in the interest of highway 
development in Texas and for depart- 
mental education in construction, main- 
tenance, and operation. 


TEXAS HIGHWAYS is available to 


~ 


ae 

<i) the general public on a subscription ba- 
sis at $4.50 annually, or it can be pur- 
chased for 40 cents a copy. Subscrip- 


tions, inquiries, material, or manuscripts 


should be directed to the Editorial Of- | 


fice, Travel and Information Division, 
Texas Highway Department, Austin, 
Texas, 7870I e | 


Prizewinner in Amarillo 


An aerial photograph of the Interstate 
40-U.S. 87 interchange in Amarillo taken 
by Bob Gray won first prize in the Pan- 
Bienaie Professional Photographers As- 
= sociation contest this spring. Gray, who 
has a photography studio in Amarillo, 
a called the picture “City Ahead.” 
____ A copy of the photo adorns the of- 
fice of District 4’s planning engineer 
__ Ed Timmons. 


Drew Moves Up 


Dr. Donald R. Drew, an authority on 

systems operations involving freeway 

traffic, will head the Highway Design 
and Traffic Engineering Department of 
the Texas Transportation Institute and 
the Transportation Engineering and 
Transportation Science Division of the 
Department of Civil Engineering, Texas 
A&M University. 

His appointment, announced jointly 
by Professor Charles Keese, executive 
officer of TTI, and Dr. Charles H. Sam- 

A&M Department of Civil Engi- 
neering, will be effective September 1, 
1966. 

Before joining the staff of Texas 
A&M in 1962, Drew was a general en- 
gineer with the Creole Petroleum Corp- 
oration in Venezuela, an instructor in 
the U.S. Guided Missile School at Fort 
Bliss, Texas, and a design engineer for 
the Highway Department at El Paso. 

At A&M, Drew has been an associate 
research engineer in TTI’s traffic engi- 
neering research programs and an asso- 
ciate professor in the Civil Engineering 
Department. 


Congratulations to District Engineer Os- 
car L. Crain on receiving his 35-year 
_ Service Award. District 5's Assistant Dis- 
trict Engineer H. Bruce Bryan (left) does 
the honors. Crain moved to the Lubbock 
district office from Bryan in 1958. 


of the Distinguished Alumni Awards would inspire the men of the graduating 
class. : 
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cises held at Col- 


ng g a ae ceremonies. Rudder explained that graduation day was the 
nost important day of the year for the students, and added that the recipients 


Known nationally as the “dean of state highway engineers,” Greer has re- 
ceived many honors during his 26 years as chief administrative officer of the 
Texas Highway Department. He was the recipient of the highest honor ac- 
corded by the American Association of State Highway Officials in 1964 when 
the Association presented him the Thomas H. MacDonald Award. In 1953, 
he received the George S. Bartlett Award, presented annually for contri- 
butions to highway progress by AASHO, the American Road Builders’ As- 
sociation and the National Highway Research Board. 

In 1962, Kiwanis International and the American Public Works Association 
selected Greer as one of the “Top Ten Public Works Men-of-the-Year.” 

Greer has had a key role in the cooperative research done for the Texas 
Highway Department by A&M’s Texas Transportation Institute. He was in- 
fluential in the establishment of the MacDonald Chair of Transportation at 
Texas A&M, and he has continuously supported it in both a personal and 
an official capacity. 

The Distinguished Alumni Award Program honors Texas A&M University 
former students who have made significant contributions to society, and 
whose accomplishments and careers have brought signal credit to the Univer- 
sity. Only eight awards had been made before this year. 

The process of selection is by nomination at large, and final selections 
are made by a committee composed of faculty members and former students. 
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e | am interested in how. you cow- 
boys live. I am asking you if you 
would send me some photos and facts 
about it. One of these days it would 
be very useful in school studies. I 
wrote to you because I thought you 
cowboys would give me lots of infor- 
mation. P.S. Please write back in a 
hurry. 


Maureen Boisjoly 
Groton, Connecticut 


e The Pinewood Community of 
Hardin County has recently organized 
a garden club with one aim being 
the conservation and promotion of 
Texas wildflowers. The most authori- 
tative source of information we've 
seen is your booklet, Native Flora of 
Texas. Each of our members would 
like a copy for reference. 

Mr. E. D. Parmer, an employe of 
the Texas Highway Department in 
Beaumont, has been most helpful to 
our club, and I would like to express 
our appreciation to him and the De- 
partment for the fine work it is do- 
ing in helping to protect our state’s 
multitude of beautiful native flora. 

Mrs. Gail W. Steward 


Beaumont 


e | would like all the information 
I can get. Because I am supposed to 
write a very long report on a state, 
I chose your state because it is next 
to the biggest in the U.S.A. And | 
am trying to get a good grade. 
Victoria Scott, 5th grade 
Altadena, California 


The Sun Has Riz, 
The Sun Has Set, 
And Here We Is, 
In Texas Yet... 


Comments... from the Traveling Public 


e I would like to have some informa- 
tion on how the cowboy’s two spurs 
were made. And how they fastened them. 


Around their boots. 
Ronnie Penland 
Marietta, Georgia 


e I wish to take this opportunity to 
express the thanks and appreciation 
of my family for the very pleasant 
trip we recently took through your 
state. We especially wish to comment 
on your State Highway Department 
for the numerous roadside rest areas 
which we found wherever we traveled. 

The rest areas were so attractive 
and imaginatively designed that many 
times we stopped between meals just 
to have coffee, cold drinks, and walk 
around. We feel that these rest stops 
(unplanned) definitely added to the 
enjoyment of our vacation. Your of- 
ficial highway map also persuaded us 
to take side trips from the route which 
we had planned. 

We cannot pass up the chance to 
commend your fine state for the ap- 
parent interest you take in visitors 
to your state. 


Leonard H. Luttress Jr. and family 
North Highlands, California 


e I would like to know if you 
would send me something of what you 
grow, sell, make and do. 


A student of Amity School 
Joy Warren 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


e Yesterday I had a flat tire as I 3 
was driving out from Dallas on the od 
Central Expressway. It happene ds 
when I was about to drive under 


the Northwest Highway underpass. 


It was necessary for me to drive up __ 
over the curb to get off the Express- __ 


way. 


looked around when I saw three men 
coming down the embankment toward 
me, and, to my great relief, they of- 
fered to change my tire. When they 
had finished, I offered to pay them, 
but they said, “No, maybe sometime 
we will need help.” 

I wish I had asked their names. 
They apparently had been working on 
the roadside grass, 

I want the Department to know 
that I think it is greatly benefited by 
having such courteous, helpful em- 
ployes. 

Mrs. Henry Hodell 


Bellaire 


e I want to thank you for the 
things you and your Department have 
done to help us travel better. The 


things you and your Department have © 


done for us have made a better life 
for everyone. | hope someday some- 
one or everybody will help your 
roads, streets and highways by obey- 
ing the rules about roads and high- 
ways. 

I hope the Department will keep up 
all the good work. I wish someday the 
Department will be bigger. 


Steven Tucker and Grade 4 
Queens Grove School 
Hamel, Illinois 


I had no more than stopped and 


July is Rodeo Month in Texas—and there is no greater amateur rodeo in the 
world than the one at the Texas Cowboy Reunion in Stamford. Dedicated to 
the preservation of the Old West, the Reunion was started in 1930 as a non- 
profit community enterprise. Every July some 500 participants and thousands 
one of spectators converge on this town in the heart of West Texas. - 


